Chapter XI:  Stanford White

THE slow but steady progress in America toward
a sense of beauty is due more to the architects
than to any one class of people. The defini-
tion that an "architect is a business man with a slight
artistic leaning/' is not such a bad one, and the com-
bination of the two qualities has proved most happy
in many cases. I think we must grant some of them
more than a leaning toward the^ arts, though, and give
them credit for a certain "taste" developed in our
country during the last part of the last century. I
have heard a prominent architect declare the Wool-
worth Building, built by Cass Gilbert, to be the most
beautiful example of the Gothic ever done in America,
and yet it is also a good business building. This shows
that any type of architecture can be made practical.
As to the interiors, we might still be in the Victorian
Age, if it had not been for these men showing us how
ugly it was.

As soon as I returned from Europe, I was put up at
The Players, and after my two weeks' card, given me
by Alexander Harrison, expired, I was proposed for
membership and duly elected. My sponsor, besides
Harrison, was Stanford White, and during my time
as a guest of the club, I got to know this very simple
person (who was a child and an artist and never became
an adtilt) as well as I did in later years. The three men
of the architectural firm of McKim, Meade, and White
fitted together perfectly. I once asked Meade what he
was doing in that gallery, and he said that he was the
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